ox thesks were more noble than those of Thessiitoniica, i in that theu received the Sh ORD 


with all readiness 0 


mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those thines were 


80." —* Prove all-things; hold fast that which is good.” —Acts, xvii. 11. Vhes' v. 24. 
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FOR THE BEREAN. 
BATHS’ DOCTRINES. 

The Miscellaneous Repository contin- 
ues the essays, entitled “ Doctrines of 
Friends Defended,” intended as a reply 
to my strictures published in the Berean, 
on the atithor’s work. In tliese essays 
the writer takes similar ground to that 
occupied by the most violent opponents 
tothe Society of Friends, in the seven- 
teenth century ; and appears to rely on 
charges of infidelity, deism, &c. as among 
the most efficient means of defence. A 
difference of construction merely, of cer- 
tain parts of scripture, from what is 
deemed, by himself and others, the true 
one, is represented as a flat denia/ of the 
Scriptures altogether; and alike differ- 
ence of opinion, on certain doctrinal 
points, equivalent to a rezection of the.fun- 
damental principles of Christianity! By 
such a course he will, no doubt, succeed 
in awakening the prejudices of a certain 
class, but I appeal from this uncharitable 
sentence, to the impartial judgment of an 
enlightened community. 


In the third number of the Repository, 
p- 67, he puts me in the f/ura/ number; 
calls me “unfair opponents’’; tells his 
réaders that the “ Exposure [in his es- 
says] is of misi¢presentations, and un- 
sound principles, and not of persons”; 
and whilst exhibiting as much wart of 
common charity, as ot subdued passion, 
makes the very questionable declaration 
of feeling “a degree of tenderness and ji- 
ty”’—“ towards those who have present- 
ed them to the notice of the public’, 
“and whilst as individuals, [continues he? 
_ they have guarded themselves, I sincere- 
ly desire that they may carefully exan:- 
the the ground they have taken, and final- 


| 


ly ly be brought to acknowledge the Truth 
as it is in Jesus”! 

Such has been the language. of ortho- 
doxy i all! ages. When the Catholics 
persecuted the protestants it was not, 
they sakl,a fersonal ffair; and whilst 
destroying their victims, they teo, affect- 
ed no small “degree of tenderness and 
pity,” and as a salve to their consciencesy 
endeavoured to persuade themseh es that 
it was infidelity and blasphemy, and not 
their fellow men that were writhing in 
the flames! The author has sufficiently 
ptoved that it isnot always necessary to 
be acquainted with names to be fersona/, 
even in the broadest sense: had he ceas- 
ed to be personal, he would have ceased 
to be consistent with orthodoxy, which 
never Separates a man’s opinions from 
himself, but exhibits an irresistible pro- 
pensity to injure the man, if his opinions. 
do not coincide with its own standard. 
His repeated insintations of infidelity and 
deism, without foundation, with his mis- 
representations and garbled quotations, 
and refusal to accept of amy explanation 
of the phrases I have used, are the sam- 
ples which he has furnished us of his 
“tenderness and pity’; such are the 
muddy channels through which they 
flow !! 

That I have guarded myselt by “ccn. 
cealment,” further than withholding my 
name from the essays in the Berean, 
mafiy of my readers know to be unfouni'- 
ed. The same charge may be broug!: 
against Peterand Paul! But what mean- 
ing does he wish to convey when he 
speaks of me, as shielding myseif from 
“public gensure”? Has he the vanity to 
suppose that because I have written sore 
strictures on /is book, I have thereby in- 
curred public censure; Or has he set to. 
learn, that ia this enlightened age, me 
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public censure ? | 
I proceed'to notice briefly, the chief 
matters found in pp. 80—85 of No. 3. 

1. The author endeavours to prove, in 
defence of the Trinity, that our primitive 
writers, although they neglected the 
terms * distinct and separate persons,” 
as applicable to Deity, yet retained the 
doctrine itself; for he is fully aware that 
the doctrine of three persons, or three 
somethings, isthe key-stone of the arch, 
that sustains his system, and this being 
removed, the whole building must fall to 
theground. The quotations I have alrea- 
dy mate show the author’s allegations to 
he ideas which the words “ distinct and 
separate persons,” or other equivalent | 


expressions convey to the mind ; but all | 
such expressions were condemned. by | 
our ancient writers as inapplicable to the | 
one true and hving God; and if they | 
have ina few instances used the word | 
trinity, it was in a very different sense | 
from that in which trinitarians understood 
aud applied it. They professed a belief, 
it is true, in the three“ who bear record 
im heaven” —* the Father, the Word, and. 
the Holy Ghost”—according to 1 John v. 
7; (although this text is now admitted to 
be shurious,even by trinitarians them- 
selves] but the construction tirat they put 
apon it, was.as different from that of the 
alvocates of the trinity, as light from 
darkness. They un lerstood it by a distinc- 
tion iN MANIFESTATION only; nota dis- 
tinction in nature, or the mode of exis- 
tence. Theterms great mystery, quoted 
in large capitals by our author from W. 
Penn, can have no reference to the trini- 
itarian system, as he would fead his rea- 
ders to si »pose, but to the operation and 


cess of the new birth, whereby he re- 
ceives power to become “a son of God”; 
all which will be rendered manifest by 
the following “conchision” of “ Penn’s 
Sandy Foundation” added by way of 
caution’: 

Thus reader have led thee :through 
these three so generally applauded .doc 
trines, [érinity, satisfaction, an i 
righteousness | whose confutation, | hope 

though thou hast tun, thou hast rea: 


censure of orthodoxy has ceased to be | 


‘aud now I call the righteous God of hea- | 


ven to bear me record, that I have heres 
in sought nothing below the defence © 

his unity, mercy, and purity, agaist the 
rude and impetuous assaults of tradition, 
press, and pulpit, from whence I daily 
hear what rationally induceth me to be- 
lieve a conspiracy is held by counter-plots- 
to obstruct the exaltation of truth, and to 
betray evangelical doctrines to idle tra- 
d:tions. But God will rebuke the winds, 
and destruction shall attend the enemiesot 
his anointed. Mistake me not, we never 
have disowned a Father, Word, and Spir- 
it, which are One, but men’s inventions. 
For, 1. Their trinity has not so much as 
a foundation in the scriptures. 2. Its 
original was three hundred year’s after 
Christianity was inthe world. 3. It hav- 
ing cost much blood; in the council of Sir- 
mium, Anno 355, it was decreed, “that 
henceforth the controversy should not be 


i| remembered, because the scriptures of 


(;od made no mentionthereof.” _(Socrat. 
Schol. An. 355. Conc. Sirm. cap. 25, pag: 
285.) , Why then should it be mentioned 
now with a Maranatha on all that will 
not bow to thisabstruse opinion. 4. And 
it doubtless hath occasioned idolatry, wit- 
ness the Popish images of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 5. It scandalizeth 
Turks, Jews, and infidels, and palpably 
obstructs their reception of the Chrestian 
doctrine. Nor is there more to be said 
on behalf of the other two; for I can 
boldiy challenge any person to give me 
one scripture phrase which does ap- 
proses the doctrine of satisfaction, (much 
ess the name,) considering to what de- 


| gree it s stretched; not that we do deny, 


but really confess, that Jesus Christ, in 
life, doctrine, and deat}, fulfilied his Fath- 
er’s will, and offered up a most satisfac- 
tory sacrifice, but not to pay God, or help 
him (as otherwise being unable} to save 
men; and for a justification for an impu- 
tative righteousness, whilst not real, it is 
merely an imagination, not a reality, and 
therefore rejected ; otherwise confessed 
and known to be justifying before’ God, 
because ‘there isno abiding in Christ’s 
love without keeping his commandments.’ 
I therefore caution thee in love, of what- 
soever tribe, or family of religion thou 
mayest be, not longer to deceive thyself, 
by the over-fond embraces of human ap- 
prehensions, for divine mysteries; but 


rather be informed that God hath be- 


| stowed a measure of his grace on thee 


and me, to show us what is good, that we 
may obey and do it; which if thou dili- 
gently wilt observe, thou shalt be led out 
of all unrighteousness, and in thy obe- 
‘tience, shalt thou “ receive power to be- 
come a son of God ;” in which happy es- 
tate od only can be known by menyané 
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the know themselves to be justified be- | 


fore him, whom experimentally to know, 
‘by Jesus, is life eternal.’ ” 


Now the above is very different lan- 
guave from our modern orthodox writers 
and preactiers in the Society, who" speak 
of redemption as of a bargain and pur- 
chase:—of the “essential” and “ proper 
divinity” —of a “ distinction” subsisting 
“in the divine nature”: who write hymns 
addressed “To the shirit,” in the words, 
“ Father, Son, and THEE”:* and hesitate 
not to adopt the broad trinitarian €xpres- 
sions, “ God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost’’!+ 

2. On the “ Strictures” in the Berean 
[Vol. II. p. 115] in reference to an article 


published in the National Gazette, it | 1.ation-of their own language : they dick: 


would have been a mark of prudence in 
our author to have kept silence, as events | 
are rapidly demonstrating the justness of | 


the Society,” so far from approving his 


are opposed both to it, and its object and 
design: conceived and brought forth in 


been to increase division afid discord. 


3. That our ancient friends had differ- | 
ent views and opinions on some unessen-— 
tial points is true, our author’s assertion | 
to thecontrary notwithstanding; and this | 
will ever be the case in every religious | 


Society, where there is of necessity dif- 
ferent growths and degrees of advance- 
mént in religious experience. From this 
cause it follows that there is no denomi- 
nation of Christians, all the individuals of 
which are united on the details of reli- | 
gious belief: and the vain attempt to ef- 


fect this uniformity by written creeds, has» 


only increased confusion and schism, and | 
persecution; a prominent example. of 
which is now presented tous in the au- 
thor’s own attempt in conjunction with 
_the meeting for Sufferings of Ohio, to es- 
. tablish a creed for the Society of Friends. 
‘Lheauthor makes a futile attempt to 


construe my assertion of a difference of | 
‘opinion among primitive Friends into a } 


_ * direct vindication”’ of his own work &c. 
Let him not mistake me. That it “con- 
tains the sentiments of some of our prim- 


Serel verses 


| 
| 


itive Friends” on unessential points is ad- 
mitted ; but that there is a broad distinc- 
tion between him and his writings in their 
general scope and tenor, and our ancient 
Friends and their writings in points of 
great moment and concernnient, must bc 
I think, also admitted. 1 have pointe’! 
out by extracts from the writings of boti:, 
pure spiritual views on the one side, and 
outward; carnal apprehensions on the 
other. In fruits the difference is not less 
“materiai.” They did not lop andstretch 
their brethren, to bring them tothe prc- 
cise dimensions of a written orthodox 
creed: they did not persecute them for 
opinion’s sake: they did not denounce 
and defame them, or reject their expla- 


not gatble, nor misfepresent, nor. torture 
| expressions to inculpate them: they did 


| not manifest the intolerance of high tened 
those strictures: and the “ Members of | 


orthodoxy, in making iidecent haste to 


excommunicate tor real or supposed er- 
work, as he intiiates,a majority of them |.rors; but laboured long, and iw iuch Jove 


|-and forbearance, and the weak be- 


| came [they] as weak, that [they] might 
the spirit of controversy, its tendency has — 


gain the weak.” 1 Cor. x. 22. 

4. The mutilated extract from W 
Penn, inserted in the “ doctrines” is not 
brought into view. In vaindoes our au- 
thor attempt to clear himself of this “im- 
posing charge,” by eulogizing the char- 
acter of Thomas Elwood, which has no- 
thing to do with the point at issue. The 
author in his frefuce gave his readers an 
expectation that he would avoid contro- 
versial writings, and present an impartic / 
statement of what our early. friends be- 
lieved: but, instead of quoting from W. 
Penn himself, as one of tiie “ most distin - 
guished” of the number, he applied to the 
controversial matter in £/wood’s Journa/, 
and quoted from thence the mutilated ex- 
tract in-question, whilst the original lay 
before him. He thus opened himself tu» 
say the least, to a just sttspicion of h:. 
motives, and. now strengthens the “ - 
posing charge,” by seeking protectic:. 


‘ under the shield of Elwood’s honourc.: 


name! It is not my business to 
how far ‘Thomas Elwood may have b... 
justified in his manner of 
by existing Circunistances ; it is cno. 
to show that our author promises tos). 
a fair exposition of the principics 
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Prien:is by extracts from the most distin- 
guished writers, and that he-has failed to 
redeem the pledge, by garblings and 
omissions, in order to sulserve a party 
purpose. The general scope, tenor, and 
arrangement of the work, and the man- 
nerin which the different subjects are 
treated, evince a design to establish cer- 
tain favourite points, whilst the grand and 
leading principles of the Society aretreat- 
ed ina cursory way, or presented in a 
subordinate point of view. 

5. In my remarks in the Berean on the: 
garden of Exten, the trée of life, and of the 
knowledge of good and evil, the flaming | 
sword and Cheru)im, the serpent .&c. ' 
supposed this part of the history to be 
allewsry, figuratively descriptive of the 
spiritual condition of man; in which I 
have done no more than followed many 


eminent writers who saw no other way | 


to get ridof the impenetrable obscurity 
that surrounds the subject. To this our 


author in his “zeal” for the /etler brings — 


forward the stale objection of converting 


scriptural accounts into mere “ allego- 


ries”; and in his accustomed mode of 271- 
filificaticn, adds a number of injuriots in- 
sinnations, and unjust inferences, all sup- 
pose out of sheer “ cenderness and pity”! 
I never thought of allegorizing awav the 


actual residence of our first parents,” 


vor of denving its adaptation to their state, 
nor any other plain “historical fact” 
corded im scripture. 

Jur author thinks it impossible to sup- 


gression “continued to enjoy, without 


ed for them in their former condition”: | 
this he thinks“ would break down all dis- | 
tinction between obedience and disebe- | 
dience”: the denial ofa Providence &c. 
T may reply to ail this iu the words of the 
poet: 

* But sometimes virtue starves while vice 


is fed ; 
What then? Ts the reward of virtue 
vread ?” 


‘Should vice be fed, it breaks down all | 
distinction” according to our author, be- | 
tween ¢ bedience and disobedience! and | 
thus he has recourse to.the sane weak | 


_ argument that ts fised by some to | 


| with equal reason might he reply, what 


| 
| 
| 


prove a Providence! But does not Selte 
viating Goodness dispense those. “ bles- 
sings” of which the author speaks, equal- 
lv toall? Docshe not cause his sun to 
rise on the “ unjust”—his rain to fall on - 
the “trangressor’? Does he curse the 
field of the “knave, when he tills the 
soil”? Does he expel him from lus gar- 
den spot? Certainly not! Upon what 
ground, then, can he accuse me of deny- 
ing a Providence, and of breaking “down 
all distinction between obedience aud 
disobedience,” hecause I have presumed 

hat the same infinitely good and unchan- 
geable Being, continued to guilty Adam 
as he does tous his temporal blessings ? 
The penalty incurred by Adam’s “ diso- 
bedience,” had no reference to his tem- 


poral enjoyments. “In the day that thou 


eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 
This was a sfiiritual death ; not an outy 
ward one. So the reward of “ obedience” 
consists not in an outward paradise, or iit 
earthly blessings. 
“ What nothing earthly gives or can de~ 
stroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine and the heart- 
feltj joy 
Is VIRTUR’s prize.” 
In the Berean, it is stated that “the 
whole earth was given to man, and every 
herb, and every tree”—On which the au- 


| thor asks—“ But what if the whole earth 


| with all its productions, was given to 


, Adam, including his posterity in the 


| grant, what sort of idea must we form ot 
pore that our first parents, on their trans- | Adam’s mode of existence, to suppose © 
. that his residence covered the whole of 
abatement, the peculiar blessings provid- 


it?” A-sagequestion! With equal rea- 
son might the author query, with respect 
1 ' to the command given to Adam and Eve, 
|“ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
| the earth, and subdue it”—(Gen. i. 28.] 


'| sort of idea must we form of a command — 
given to this /one/y pair, to replenish and 
subdue the whole earth ? 

The doctrines, precepts, and history of 
the Bible, the author thinks, are so “ inti- 
mately connected” together, as not to be 
| Separated, nor a part invalidated without 
laving waste the whole.. Now all this 
has no relevancy to-the subject in hand, 
which coneeras only the conetraction & 
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sci svure, not a denial of it. But let him 
be reminded of it, that he has omitted to 
speak of the most important of all connex- 
dons; viz. that between PRECEPT AND 
PRACTICE. The want of this connexion 
in professots, has beenthe great opera- 
tive cause of Christianity being “laid 
waste,” even whilst its advocates had “ all 
Knowledge,” and “all faith”; but being 
destitute of CHARITY, were “ nothing.” 
An enemy to Creeds. 


For the Berean. 


THE ASYLUM. 


_ A publication has lately appeared in 
relation to this Institution, and the con- 
duct of its Managers, calculated or de- 
signed to produce very erroneous impres- 
sions on the public mind. 

During the past year the managers, or 
a majority of them, undertook to ezxfel 
two of their number from the board. On 
the latter refusing to recognize such an 
exexcise of arbitrary power, these man- 
agers, without the concurrence of the two 
aggrieved members, and without any au- 
thority from the contributors who ap- 
pointed them, and in violation of the dis- 


cipline of the Soeiety of Friends, have had 
ity of both their civil and religious rights, 


recourse in an expfarte manner tothe ad- 
vice of an attorney in the case : From the 
character of the queries, and manner of 
stating them, it will at once be seen that 
their object was not limited tothe Asylum, 
but artfully extended so as to involve the 
merits ofthe whole controversy in the 
Society, as far as concerned the legality 
of disownment by the orthodox Monthly 
Meetings. 

Admitting the right in the managers to 
seek a legal opinion in their own defence, 
the only question necessarily involved 
was as to the extent of their fower to ex- 
pel members. Such a power, if it exist- 
ed, must have been derived either imme- 
diately from the contributors, whom they 
represented, or from the constitution 
which prescribes their duties, or from 
usage, custom, or precedent. But all 
these authorities are totally silent on the 
subject: and the Contributors having ap- 


pointed the Managers to serve for one 


year, and havirg conferred no power on 
their agents to vacate their seats, must 
be understood as having reserved it to 


themselves. Tothe Contributors alone | 


therefore does the power of expulsion be- 
long, and to them only ought the question 


to have been referred by the Managers. | 


The orthodox Managers, in the queries 


submitted to their counsel, have assumed — 
as granted, the leading circumstances, 


which determined the answers, but none 
of which are admitted by us, to wit, that 
Friends had separated from their own 
Society; that Green Street Monthly 
Meeting had been regularly and preper- 


ly laid down ; that the proceedings of the . 7 


orthodox meetings in disowning Friends 
had been in accordance with the daws and 
usages of the Society, and that the “old 
Yearly Meeting” asitis called, consti- 
tuted “the body” of the Society within its 
limits!!: Buthadthe plain truth been stat? 
ed, on these several points, we have little 
hesitation in believing, that the * eminent 
individual” consulted, would not. have 
risked his /ega/ character by giving the 
opinions published over his name, nor his 
morai one in bartering whatever. infiu- 
ence that name may possess, to give tone 
and currency to an unrighteous attempt 
of a small minority, to deprive the major- 


in direct violation of the laws and usages 
of the Society to which they profess to 
belong. In these remarks it is not our 
wish to be understood as inculpating the 
professional conduct of the “ eminent in- 
dividual” concerned; he has, no doubt, 

acted in strict accordance with the re- 
ceived customs and maxims of his calling. 
But, however facile it would be for Friends 
to obtain a contrary opinion—a counter- 
acting, neutralizing, legal expression—of 
individuals equally “ eminent,” and in 
whose judgment equal “confidence” 
might be “ reposed,” yet it is hoped that 


our members will in this and every other. 


case strictly adhere to the peaceable tes- 
timony of the Society—will not descend 
into Egypt for help, but trust their cause 
to Him who judgeth righteously, and who 
has declared he will break the rod of the 
oppressor —We shall return o this subs 


ject: 
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SION OF JESUS CHRIST. 
( Continued from pr. 88 ) 


It has been calculated that there are 
$00,000,000 inhabitants in the world, 9,000 | 


| after the effect! The effect existed be- 


fore the cause !” 

Thus it is that men yielding to their im- 
aginations, run into the greatest errors 
and abstirdities. The preceding evasion - 
necessarily supposes that the death of 
Christ was predestined. If whatever be 
predestined cannot be altered, then we 


lucti that those 
000 of whom are Jews, ‘and. 170,000,000 are reduced to this deduction: that tho 


Christians: these together not- constitu- 
tihg one fourth part! The Deity will not 
réquire at the iast day homage to have 
deen paid, where he has withheld the 
knowledve of his will. Our blessed Lord 
taught that virtuous men, of every nation, 
would be accepted; and that heathens 
who wrought righteousness would be pre- 
ferred at the last tribunal, to those who 
possessed the law, but did not obey it. A 
pious life, and an honest heart, disposed 
to do the will of God as far as revealed, | 
only are necessary to salvation. 


who nailed Christ to the cross were acting 
agreeably to the will of the Almighty, 
and were guiltless, as it could not be 
avoiied ! Common sense instantly re- 


| jects this notion. Jesus never taught his 


disciples to wait for his crucifixion to ob- 
tain salvation: and if his death were ne- 
cessary to obtain it, then ail the agents in 
it were praiseworthy and meritorious, as 
well as the victim. 

It is not reasonable toconclude that the 


Jt will be evident, we think, from the | 
preceeding observations, that the death | 


of Christ was the effect, not the cause of || 
SGod’s love te his creatures: for thereby |! 


the gospel which he introduced: was sig- | 


nally confirmed, and evidences given of a | 


xlorious immortality. It is alsoapparent 
that some views which are entertained on 
this subject, are neither rational nor 
scriptural. What can be more absurd 


outward death of Christ was predestinat- 
ed, although it was doubtless foreknown. 
For foreknowledge of future events has 
| no more operation in producing those ev- 
| ents, than present knowledge of any ev- 
ents transacted by others, can be the 
cause of their occurrence, Whatis the 
| genuine meaning of the doctrine of pre- 
destination? Simply this—that God has 
| formed or predestinated certain im: uta- 
! ble laws, by which the wonders of provi- 
| dence are pertormed. ‘Now as it must 


than to suppose Christ’s sufferings have 
altered Him, who is always unchangeably | 


be evident that man is a free agent, and 
that election means choice, if he make his | 


| election to be a child of heaven, and sub- 
the same? Ifthe death of Christ only | 


could satisfy the justice of God, and atone 
for the sins of men, then, during’ all the | 
ages of the world, preceding his death, 


mit all his thoughts to the obedience of 
' Christ, it is predestinated and fixed that 
he will be saved; for “he that turneth 
from his untighteousriess shall save his 


the justice of God remained unsatisfied, || gon) alive”*—not by any power of his own, 


aid the sins of men unatoned and conse- 
quently unpardoned. To this powerfil 
argument its opponents are reducedto a 
miserable shift, to present such a plea as 
the following :—that to the Divine Mind 
the future is as well known as the past, 
and therefore the sins of penitent believ- 
crs, even in the earliest ages, were par- 
coned on the ground and -credit of that 
Great Sacrifice, which was determin- 
ed ‘in the fulness of time to be offered 
ay, Well might an intelligent Hindoo 
auswer to this ebsurdity—* That is—the 
acath of Christ procured the pardon of 
sin before Christ died! The cause came 


| but through the operation of that spirit 

which is promised to those who put their 
) trust in the Lord. “The Lamb that was 

slain from the foundation of the world,” 
is the innocent or lamb—like spirit with- 
in every man, which asit was extinguish-- 
ed or “slain” when Adam transgressed, 
so it has continued to be slain: from the 
foundation of the world, by every mortal 
who has sinned, since the days-of Adam. 
These expressions have been referred to 
Christ, as an evidence that his death was 
predestinated, in consequence of his hav- 
ing offered himself to his Father as a swb- 
| etitute for the fallen race of Adam ; with 
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- What correctness, the foregoing remarks 
will shew. © For as in Adam all die, ev- 
en so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
Asin Adam’s spirit or temper, which 
was transgression or disobedience, we all 
experience spiritual death and an aliena- 
tion from the divine harmony, so_ in 
Christ or in the pure obedience to the 
“Light that lighteth every man coming 
into the world,” we shall be restored to 
that harmeny, and be made alive in and ) 
through him. 

There is.a class of Christians whodeny 
that the Father and Son are two names, 


terms and denominations for one and the 


same intelligent agent: they believe that | 
Jesus was a totally distinct being and | 
merely human; but they do not use the 
word Christ-as it is used in the scriptures, 
as the “ wisdom of God and the power of 
God” 


‘God written in the heart. They conse- 


quently do not believe in this sense Christ | 


to be God himself; and they deny the in- 


fluence of the holy spirit in the direction | 
of human affairs, calling on those who-do ° 
believe it to work a miracle by way of — 
‘proof. We do not conceive it just or re- - 


quisite in this latter age of the world to 
demand such a test. In the early dawn- 
ings of Christianity, it was necessary to 
appeal powerfully to the senses of the 
multitude, who could be convinced in: no 


other mode of the truths of that gospel : 
which Jesus preached ; but every man | 


must have felt in the course of his pil- 
grimage, something within him, which | 
has.acted as a reprover for evil actions, 
and a justifier of that which is right. 
This is not conscience—for conscience is | 
-merely the prejudice and result of educa- |; 
tion. It is the spirit of Divine Grace—it 


is Jesus within—it is God himself, acting |, 


as a powerful witness in the heart. This 
is the only trinity we can allow—three 
names or denominations of one agent— 
three manifestations of one and the same 
Divine Being ; not three persons, or sub- 
stances, or essences, or hypostases, or dis- 
tinctions in the nature or office of the Di- 
vinity, as the trinitarians have asserted. 
“Tis holy spirit enlightens the conscience 
and purifies it in such a manner, that one 
is frequently mistaken for the other, but 
little reflection enable ane to see a 


—the Holy Spirit—and the law of | 


marked difference between them. ‘Fhe 
conscience ui.= Sew forbids him to eat 
-pork—because he has been educated in 
that belief: a papist has been taught to 
worship images—or as he. says, God 
through images: each would feel a com- 
punction in departing from the prejudice. 
| of his education. But no enlightened 
mind in the present day will assert that 
in these cases the Aoly spirit isthe dis- 
_turber of their peace. 
| « Who can believe with common sense 
A bacon slice gives God offence ? 
| Or how a herring hath a charm | 
. Almighty anger to disarm ? 
_ Wrapped up in majesty divine 
' Does he regard on what we dine?” 
| Conscience, abstractedly, is “ that 
| knowledge which ariseth in man’s heart 
from what argueth, contradicteth,-or is 
contrary to any thing believed by him; 
’ whereby he becomes conscious to himself 
that hetransgresseth, by doing that which 
, he is persuaded he ought not to do: so 
that the mind being once blinded, or de- 
filed with a wrong belief, there ariseth a 
_conscience from that belief, which trou- 
bles him when he goes against it.” R. 
Barclay. This erroneous belief is there- 
fore merely the result of education. But 
the light of Christ in the soul is entirely 
- independent of all human teaching or ed- 
| ucation. It has frequently operated 
against all those prejudices, and wonder- 
' fully changed those hearts which had 
_ been plunged in the darkness of supersti- 
; tion, and brought them into, “the truth 
-asitisin Jesus.” ‘lheconversion of Paul 
instantaneously from his purpose, and 
contrary to all the prejudices of his edu- 
_ Cation, is a signal instance of these truths. 
In consequence of long continued hab- 
\ its of thinking, the words of scripture 
call-up ideas in the mind, which those 
words were not designated to convey, 
and which they never would convey to 
those who were uninfluenced by precon- 
ceptions. Thus it isno where in Scrip- 
ture said that Christ died in. our place 
and stead, or that he died to make an 
atonement to God for our sins. If Christ 
| dying for men means his dying in their 
place.and stead, how-comes it to pass that 
they die’also? “If his dying for their sins 
means his dying to make satisfaction for 
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their sins, what can punctive justice have 
‘to do with them ? 

Again, we not only read that Christ 
died for us, but that he was raised from 
the dead for us, and appears in the pre- 
sence of God for us. ; 

Were all these actions vicarious? 
Was he raised that we might not be rais- 
ed? Has he gone into heaven, that we 
may not gothither? Does he appear in 
the presence of God that we may never 
appear there? Did he die that we might 
mever experience death? The simple 

meaning is, not that he did these things 
“in our place and stead,” but on our ac- 
coun: and with a view to our benefit. 


Our Lord said, comparing himself to a} 


shepherd,“ The good shepherd giveth 
his life for the sheep.” But how does a 
shepherd give his life for the sheep? 


‘Not by dying in their stead, but as he ex-. 


poses it in their service, and for their 
safety and benefit. 

Paul, in Rom. 5. 7. 8..spoke of Christ 
having died for us, as one man would die 
for another. Andthe Apostle John in- 


sists, that if Christ laid.down his life for | 


us, we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren. This shews most positively 
that what Christ did in dying for us, is 
capable of our imitation ; consequently, 
that his death was net vicarious. | 
The ratification and establishment of 
the new covenant by the sufferings and 
death of Christ, his sacrificing himself in 
bringing us the gospel, and to assure to 
us all its blessings and privileges, isa very 
different thing trom his death being a sat- 
isfaction for sins, a price paid to God for 
our deliverance, and for the blessings of 
the gospel. So the death of Christ, 
though it did not purchase the mercy and 
favour of God, was the medium through 
which his mercy and favour to mankind 
were displayed ; though not the. procu- 
ring cause of our salvation, or a price paid 
to God for it, through the divine mercy it 
operated, in its connexion with the gospel, 
as the means of our deliverance ; though 


not the ground of our acceptance with | 


(sod, it was the medium through which 


we sinners of the Gentiles were brought |! 


figh and accepted with him; though not 
# price paid to God for the blessings of 
ithe gospel and the hope of eterna life, it 


is that through which the blessings «i the 
gospel and the hope of eternal life are as» 
sured to us. 

To say the death of Christ was of no 
value unless it were a satisfaction for sins, 


and designed tosupply our want of per-. 


sonal righteousness, is to represent the 
confirmation of the new covenant, and 
the assurance of all its blessings to men, 
the opeving to them of the glorious me- 
dium of intercourse with God afforded by 
the gospel, as unimportant. 

( Tobe continued. ) 


MISSIONARIES. 


In an article headed “American Mis- 
sionariés at the Sandwich Islands,” in the 
58th. number of the North American Re- 


view, are found sentiments much at va-. 


riance with those of alarge proportion of 


the most observant part of mankind, and — 


we believe, contradicted by history and 
by well known facts. We present the fol- 
lowing extract from the article. — 


“In some:tew tribes of North Ameri- 


can Indians, there seem to have been tra- - 
ces of a belief in an Omnipresent and all. _ 


powerful Deity ; and in those tribes there 
was no idol-worship. But among other 
tribes of our continent, ¢here is not the 


takes aninterestin human affairs, ever 


entered’the minds of any of ihe preofile... 


And the same is true of almost all the hu- 
man family, who have not derived their 


religious faith, either directly, or remote- ~ 


ly, from revelation.” The only motives 


to religious worship, [among the Sand-... 


wich Islanders] seem to have beena hope 
of averting the malevolent influence of 
evil deities, or of directing that malevo- 
lence upon enemies, in time of war” &c. 
— “The thought of support or comfort, 


| slightest proof, that the conception of God 
as a spiritual being, or asa being who - 


to be derived f1om_ these odious beings, © 


or of moral accountability to a superior 
power, or moral principles as applicable 
to the conduct of either gods or men, 


much less of ‘a pure essence; 
n 


governing the world, and pervading all 
things,—never entered the mind of @ 
Sandwich Islander till he derived it from 
Eurofiean and American visiters.” 


It is difficult to conceive of “a pure 


spiritual essence governing the world and 


pervading all things,” and at the same 
time go deserting the HUMAN SOUL, the 
> 
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most valuable of “all things,’ as to leave 
‘it in the state of total darkness, described 
by the author, without involving in the 
conception, a strange contradiction! Ra- 
ther than admit such sweeping conclu- 
sions respecting the total ignorance of 
Deity, we are disposed, for various rea* 
sons, to believe the testimony of Cicero— 
“ At inter homines gens nulla est tam fe- 
ra, quae non sciat deum esse habendum.” 
The “ revelation” of which the reviewer 
speaks, appears to be the Scriptures. 
Now that “almost all the human family,” 
that have not had access to these w ritings, 
have been so destitute of the knowledge 
of Gad as is represented, is not only by 
much too broad an assertion, but conveys 
a dreadful idea of the Father of the spir- 
its of all flesh, who thus is made to shroud 
himself in impenetrable darkness from 
the greater number of his creatures; 
thereby putting it out of their power to 
attain the very objects for which he cre- 
atedthem!! It is a subject of regret, no 
less than of surprise that such opinions 
should be propagated. The truth is, the 
writer in the Review has degraded the 
moral state of those Islanders greatly be- 
low the true standard, and raised the im- 
portance of missionary labours in the 


same proportion. Of this, much proof | 


could be adduced. Such was the native 
honesty of this people defore the mission- 
aries went among them, that “private 
property was left ungyarded, without the 
smallest apprehensions,” and many cred- 
ible testimonies have been given of their 
being of “the most mild and affectionate 
disposition,” &c. That they had a belief 
in the “influence” otf good, as well as 
“evil deities,”’ is too well attested to be 
denied; and that their “mode of faith” 
had any thing more irrational in it than 
the doctrines of frredestination, transub- 
stantiation, and the tritheism prevalent 
among Christians, may, perhaps, be 
doubted! Jt is not by their opinions and 
notions, however, that any will be judged. 
—God “looketh at the #eart ; not at the 
head”! 


It is now well known that the mission- | 


aries, generally, have exaggerated the 
degraded state—have given erroneous 
‘views of the moral and religious condi, 


4 son of almost every nation they have yis- 


ited ; no ‘doubt: mistaken 
pressions ; and sometimes, it is feared, 
from sinister motives. Still the “hea- 


thens,” are, it is readily admitted, in a — 


degraded condition, in many ‘respécts : 
but it is not for christendom, in its pre- 
sent state—it is not for those now volun- 
teering in the work, as we think, under 
the name of missionaries—to evangelize 
the heathen. It is not for theological 
schools, nor hoards of treasure, to pave 
the way to such: a work. Christendom 


herself perform lustration— 


must ganctify a fast—must pluck the 
beam out of her own eye—before she will 
be fit toenter on the harvest; and her 
missionaries must learn their divinity, not 
in theological seminaries, but the school 
of Christ: and must receive their ordina- 
tion, not from mortal hands, but from the 


Holy Ghost—before their labours can be 


crowned with success. 7 
( To be continued. ) a. 
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‘The bill, an act to in 
tees of the American Sunday School Un- 


ion, was under consideration, in commit- _ 
tee of the — Mr. Herbert in the 


ehair. 


Dunean, having concluded his re-_ 


marks in support of the bill.] 


Mr. PowkEt rose and addressed. the:: 


chair— 


When I accuse their agents of Bae 


nation, I do it fearlessly—I am prepared 
to establish that which I utter by their 
own language—by tracing a systematic | 


effort, to boldly assume the despotism of 
“dictators” daringly avowing their object, 
exclusion from “ all political power of the, 
country,” all men whose consciences have 


been warped—whose characters have 


not been formed, whose devotion has not 
been secured by their system of education 
—their rites of * baptism”—their modes 
_of worship—their notions of the trinity 
and of transubstantiation promulgated by 
certain blind zealots, who would make all” 
men and all doctrines subservient to am 
established “ orthodox” creed. 


We have had an elaborate and eloquent- 


rate the trus- 


ay 
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exposition of the wishes of the S. S. U— 
an ingenious attempt to confute by antici- 
pation all which it is supposed the oppo- 
nents of the bill can adduce in support of 
the grounds which they have assumed. 
With great deference for the sagacity, 
_with the utmost respect for the ability of 
the accomplished advocate of the Sunday 


Schoo! Union, I venture to assert that he 


will not attempt the refutation of that 


which Iam about to offer—that which 


they have written—that which they have 
published—that which they have put 
upon our desks toenable us to measure 
the extent of their usefulness, to decide 
upon the tendency of their efforts, the 
great object of their plan. He resolutely 
denies that one of these should be shown 
—that a single fact can be brought in sup- 
port of the positions, which he has assail- 
ed. {Here Mr. Powel turned towards 
Mr. Duncan, saying} permit me sir, toask 
will you deny that this substantial octavo 
entitled “ The Sunday School Union Mag- 
az nc” is authentic—that this collection 
of Sunday School documents ; of Sunday 


School Union reports—of Sunday School 


precepts—of Sunday School Union polit- 
ical disquisitiuns, and plans, is sanctioned 
by the managers whose names are parad- 
ed at length in various parts of the work, 
Can my friend deny, that it is worthy of 
belief—that it is a compilation of such 
miscellaneous papers—of such pathetic 
addresses—and of such documentsas they 
consider illustrative of their intentions, or 
conducive to their ends? I find in this 
work 2d report “ of the American Sunday 
School Union” p. 93, May, 1826: * These 
institutions may terminate in an organized 
system of co-operation, between ministers 
and private Christians, so that every 
church shall be a disciplined army, where 
every one knows his place and where ev- 

-ery one hasa place and a duty, in the 
grand onset against sin.” “ In ten years, 
or certainly in twenty, the political pow 
er of our country, would be in the hand: 
of men whose characters have been form 

_ ed under-theimfluence of Sunday Schoois 
And in p.5 of the same work: “Ar. 
the experience of the civilized world «x 
monstrates that the character of the m. . 
is built upon the principles instilled wu» 


| 


felt desirous therefore, not only of furnish- 
ing their own schools with suitable books, 
but of introducing such books into schools 
of a different description, and of render- 
ing them so abundant as to force out of 
circulation those which tend to mislead 
the mind. They havenotbeen back ward 
therefore to assume the high responsibil- 
ity of revising and altering the books they 
have published, wherever alterations 
seem necessary. ‘They have chosento do 
this rather than tamely issue sentiments, 
which in their consciences they believe 
to be false, or inconsistent with the puri- 
ity of divine truth.” That this is not a 
vain boast, they have proved by their 3d 
report of 1827, on the first page. 1 find 
{Here Mr. Powel read another book 
which had been laid upon his desk] that 
“ 1,616,796 publications, which, added to 
those issued by the society in the two pre- 
ceeding years make a grand total of 3,741, 
341.” Not satisfied, sir, with this vain- 
glorious display in their regular reports, 
republished and circulated in their Mag- 
azines, they have appended a catalogue 
to one of their works wherein they have 
reiterated in stronger terms, if practica- 
ble, the great object of their association. 
[Here Mr, Powel again turning to Mr. 
Duncan, said] Will the gentleman re- 
ceive this as a fact? Will he consider 
their own statement as worthy of regard ? 
Or will he contend, that in the assump- 
tion of the power to alter books, to change 
the tdeas of the author they have con- 
trived to make their advocate consider 
them possessed of authority to alter the 
vocabulary of the language which we use. 
If 1 were to call them dictators, I should 
be accused of injustice, yet they say in 
their catalogue “while the committee 
feel the immense responsibility which 
they assume, in becoming dictators to the 
consciences of thousands of immortai be- 
ings, on the great and all imfrortcnt eud- 
ject of the welfare of their souls ; while 
hey dread the consequences. of uttering 
forgeries, or giving their sanction to the 
Hisrepresentation of the glorious truths 
f the gospel, they are not backward to 
©come the responsible arbiters in these 
igh points, rather than tamely issue sen- 
ments which in their consciences they 


. the mind of the child. “ Your board have " velieve to be false, or inconsistent with 
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the purity of divine truth.” “They con- 
tinue in the same page to assert, “in pre- 

paring works for the press, the utmost 
liberty is used with regard to whatever is 
republished by them:” And “ in chang- 
ing even the ideas” They alter the ar- 
rangement, mutilate the work, and change 
the ideas, yet retain the name of the au- 
thor, thus making established names and 
forced constructions of received doctrines, 


subservient to their dictatorial will. 
* * * * * 


[Here Mr. Powel read the following 
extracts from Dr. Ely’s. sermon. 


*In other words, our Presidents, Sec- 
retaries of Government, Senators, and 
other Representatives in Congress, Gov- 

_ernors ot States, Judges, State Legislators, 
Justices of the Peace, and city Magis- 
trates, are just as much bound as any 
other persons in the U.S. to be orthodox 
in their faith.” 

«“QOur rulers, like any other members 
of the community, who are under Jaw to 


— 
— = 


thata reverend and. erudit® gentleman, 
whose piety and good works might: have 
oeen taken as a guarantee against all 
danger of clerical violence or sectarian 
proscription, has boldly exposed the sys- 
tem of tactics, and has designated the 
modes of attack in whicheven he, so high- 
ly revered, so explicitly obeyed, would 
employ the “ disciplined arniv where ev- 
ery one has a place, where every one 
knows his place,” to exclude from “all 
political power of our country,” «ll mer 
whose characters have not been formed 
by Sunday Schools. If this gentleman, 
justly elevated by talents so highly cm- 
hellished by learning, and so. much <is- 
tinguished by religious sway, beso zealous 
as to consider ecclesiastical domination 
the dear object of his career, what may 
we not expect from ignorant and bigetted 
satellites, radiating light and heat from a 
grand luminary a “retrospective theolo- 


God as rational beings, and under law to \ 


gian,” a Michivelian 1 olitician, soaring 


| in regions of visionary philosophy, calli 
Christ, since they have the light ot divine || FY CANINE 


on half.a million of followers to rally for 


revelation, ought to search the scriptures, | |, the exclusion of all men who are not “ or- 
assent tothe truth, profess faith in Christ, |, | thodox”® from the polls. 


_ keep the Sabbath holy to God, pray in, 


private and in the domestic circle, attend 
on the public ministry of the word, ¢ }; 


baptized and celebrate the Lord’s Supper. \' 


_ gan—the person selected to compile their. 
* * The electors of these five classes of i = a P 


true Christians, united in the sole requi- 
sition of afifrarent friendship te Christian- 
ity in every. candidate for office whom 
they will support, could govern every 
_ frublic election in our country, without in- 
fringing in the least upon the charter of 
_ our civil liberties.” 

“The Presbyterians alone could bring 
halfa million of electors into the field.” 

“ I propose, fellow citizens, a new sort 
of union, or, if you please, a Christian jar- 
éy in politics, which I am exceedingly de- 
__ sirous all good men in our country should 
join.” 

“lam free to avow, that other things 
being equal, I would prefer for my chief 
magistrate, and judge, and ruler, a sound 
Presbyterian. * * It will be objected that 
my plan of a truly Christian party in pol- 
itics will make hypocrites. We are not 


answerable for their hypocrisy if it 
does.” 


This reverend and meek Christian, we 
have seen, is not merely an associate of 
| the Sunday School Union—he is their or- 


report—to read their report—and I have 
their own authority ; to write their. re- 
port; thus made the guide of the vast, 
machine; prepared to “ force out of cir- 
culation” all works which they do not 
approve—to force upon “ schools of a dif- 
ferent description,” books which they 
have mutilated, still sanctioned by the 
authority of the original authors’ names, 
although perverted, and adapted to the 
tastes of those who are to be trained as 
implicit believers in that which the 
Christian pastor happens to deem the or- 
thedox faith. 

It is.to the casuistical workings of 
priestcraft—the ceaseless efforts ot mis- 
guided men, whose brains inflamed by 
any passion, would make them humble 
and willing tools; prepared either io act 
as decorated pageants in the grand army, 
as it is called, in a crusade for political 


power, or tosubmit as ejaculating mar- 
tyrs at the stake, to satisfy the vengeance 
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of religious bjgotry and mad geal. This 
4s strong language, but, sir, have we not 
been told that “all the political power in 
the country within ten or twenty years 
shall be in the hands of persons whose 
characters have been formed at Sunday 
Schools”—formed under the direction of 
those who can force out of circulation that 
of which they do not approve—of those 
who boldly assert that they will force in- 
te use that which they have mutilated, 
-and have adapted to their own ends—of 
those who daringly declare that they are 
dictators to the consciences of thousands 
of immortal beings—of those whose organ 
utters anathemas from the house of God, 
calling on his followers to form a “Chris- 
tian party in politics,” to be supported by 
half a million of followers—to establish 
ecclesiastical domination—the rites of 
baptism—the orthodox faith throughout 
theland. Such consequencesare not to be 
apprehended within our day, but they are 
to be apprehended if we believe the pre- 
dictions of the pious gentleman, and if we 
regard the prayer of the petitioners ask- 
ing accharter, and the bill which they 
have prepared for our file, authorizing 
them “ forever hereafter to hold all and 
all manner of lands, tenements, and her- 
editaments,”’ without limitation of time or 
capital, but merely acquiescing in the lim- 
Ftation of monied income, not to exceed 
ten thousand dollars a year. 

We are toldthat no sectarian feelings 
can operate inthe board of managers— 
that all persons may become contributors 
may be made voters, and that no man 
is disqualified by his religious sentiments 
from participation in their concerns. 
Let it be admitted that there is no test at 

his time in force. But has not their re- 
orter—the accomplished and frank ex- 
nder of their views, the Reverend gen- 
‘tleman told-us from the pulpit, in the 
house of God, that he would marshal his 
forces—that he would call on halfa mil- 


lion of followers to proscribe, exclude 
from the highest to the lowest civil offi- 
ces those who had not been “ baptized” 
—who are not orthodox in their faith— 
* those who are not Presbyterians.” Can 
it be believed that this gentleman whose 


| which he did not mean to be seriously re- 

ceived, that having said it, he would not. 
act upon it, or that he acting upon it 

would disregard the means which we 
have been told would in ten years give 

effect tothe greatend? Wouldhe in his 
pious endeavours to do that which he 

conscienciously thinks right, forbear to 
apply his eloquence? would he not mar- 

shal his forces to exclude from the list of 
agents, if not from the board of managers, 

all those whose creed, whose purposes, 

and whose objects were not consistent 

with his own ? 


But, sir, how is the fact? A reverenia 
gentleman has already been employed 
with a large salary “to take the field,” a 
missionary fund has been established, col- 
lected from the auxiliary schools connect- 
ed with the vast machine. 


A grand system of proselytism has been — 
formed—rules are given for the modes of 
attack upon the old and the young—* the 
hour of affliction, the moments of des- 
pair,” are pointed out as fit occasions to — 
grasp the victim of sectarian zeal. 

* 

I shall be forgiven, I trust, by them, if 
in obedienee to my oath to defend the con- 
stitution, 1 oppose a deliberate plan to 
exclude in ten or twenty years, any set of 
men, whether educated or uneducated, 
whether “ orthodox” or hetrodox, from 
the political power of the country: a plan 
avowedly to operate in destroying the lib- — 
erty of the press—in fact to establish ec- . 


clesiastical domination throughout the 
land. 


CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 


“ Of all the gradations of men, the sav- 
age is the most formal and ceremonious, 
notwithstanding his wants and occupa- 
tions are few, and he can with happy in- 
difference endure privation. His heaven 
is peace and leisure. Ceremonials, like 
the uninterrupted tenor of the mind, may 
be supposed to be transmitted unchang- 
ed through many generations. Hence 
many things, which marked the earliest 
period of history, and which have left no 
vestige with civilized man, show them- 
selves at this day among savages. Their 


character stands so deservedly high for | 
ef purpose, would cay that 


hoxuries, if such they may be called, are 
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ot that kind which nature suggests 


Dress, which in hot climates is an incon: | 


venience, does not become so much the 
object of attention and delight; and here, 
therefore, the savage is more nice in thie 
indulgence of his appetites. On the con: 
trary, in cold climates, bodily covering 


being all important, ingenuity is directe:' 


tathat point, A feeble kind of infant 
fancy grows out of the efforts of necessity, 


and displays its little arts in adorning the 


person with awkward and fantastic dec- 
orations. But here the appetites are less 
lively and distinguishing. With respect 
to food, the vilest, and that totally unpre- 


pared, does not come amiss, and the most 


delicate is not seized with eagerness. 
Give a cake to a Swedish Laplander, 
Finlander, or northern Tartar, 2nd he 
eats it leisurely ; do the same to an Ota- 
heitan, Italian peasant, or Spanish fisher- 
man, and he will put the whole cake ia 
¢o his mouth if he ‘can. The Empress 
has caused houses to be built in the Rus- 
sian manner, at the expense of govern- 
ment, and ordered them to be offered to 
the Yacuti, upon the single condition of 
their dwelling in. them; but they have 
universally refused, preferring their ap- 
parently more uncomfortable Yourtes or 
Higwams.. 
“The Tongusians are a wandering 
people, living solely by the chase. They 
arely stop above two or three days in a 
place. They have tents or yourtes, made 
of bark, which they leave on the spot 
where they haveencamped. Whenthey 
march they tell their women that they 
are going to such a mountain, river, lake, 
or forest, and Jeave them to bring the 
baggage. They are extremely active in 
the chase,and instances have occurred 
in which they were found dead, having 
pursued their game down some preci- 
“The Kalmuks, or Buretti, write their 
fanguage in columns, like the Chinese ; 
the Kazan Tartars from right to left, like 
‘the Hebrews. The reason why the Bu- 


retti have the art of writing is, that they. || 


jast migrated from the borders of Thibet. 
‘Chere is not another Asiatic tribe in all 
Siberia, that write their language,. or, 
Nave remains of writing among them.* 


i 


The sound of the Yakuti language very 
closely resembles that of the Chinese; 
and the same, indeed, may be said of all 
the Asiatic Tartars. I havealready ob- 
served, that the Yacuti is supposed to be 
the oldest language, and that other tribes 
have some knowlédge of it. 

“ The Kalmuks live mostly by their 
flocks, which consist of horses, sheep: 
goats, and cows. In summer they dwell 
in the plains, in winter retreat to thé 
mountains, where their flocks feed ori 
buds, twigs of trees, and moss. They 
have much miik, which serves them for 
food, and of which they also make a kind 
of brandy. They likewise hunt. When 
any of their flock are sick, or lante, they 
kill and eat them. 

“T observe there is one continual flow 
of good nature and cheerfulness among 
the Tartars. They never abuse each 
other by words, but, when provoked; 
look for revenge, either secret or open. 
The Tongusians fight duels. with. their 
bows, and with knives. They, and the 
other roving Tartars, have the limits of 
their hunting grounds ascertained. and 
marked, like the aboriginés of North 
America. 
_ “ The Yakuti here take their children 
out in the evening, and teach them the 
names of the principal stars, how to di- 
rect their march by them, and how to 
judge of the weather. Astronomy must 
have been an early science, The Russ 
and Yakuti appear to live together here 
in harmeny and peace, without any dis- 
unction as to national difference, or su- 
periority and inferiority. I know of but. 
one circumstance, (but, alas ' it is an im-. 
portant one) in which the Yakut: are not 
on an equal footing with the Russ. They 
hold no offices, civil or military. The 
Russians have been here two hundred and 
fifty years, and the Yakuti Tartars have 
been under the Russian government ever 
since, yet have they made no alteration in’ 


| their dress or manners in general; but 


the Russians have conformed tothe dress 


*It must be observed, that Ledyard ey- 
ery where speaks.of the Buretti as the- 
same people with the Kalmuks, and both 
as direct descendents of the Mongul Tar- 
tars. What he says of either, therefore, 


may be commonly applied to the. ather . 
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ever disturbed the peace. 
‘Tieve, did a Tartar speak ill of the Deity, 
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ofthe Yakuti.. Verv few of them have 
émbraced the Christian religion, and 
those who have, perform its duties with 
great indifference. In this respect, also, 
the Tartar, whether in Asia or America, 
acts uy to that sui generis character, 
which distinguishes him from. other 
braiches of the human family. Religion 
ef any kind, professed by any other peo- 
ple, is usually a serious, contemplative, 
and important concern, and forms at least 
as remarkable atrait in their character, as 
any circumstance of fashion or habit: but 
it forms no part of the character of the 
"f'artar. [have not in my mindthe Chris- 
tian system particularly ; its doctrines 
are indeed mysterious to the greatest 
minds and best hearts. To a Tartar, 
they must surely be so. The surprise is 
therefore the less, why they should so 
feen!y affect the Tartar character. But 
the Mahometan system, which courts the 
senses, and appeals to the passions, has 
operated no farther on the Tartar, than 
to snave his head. There it stops; it 
does not enter it, nor his heart. 

“ «©The Tartar is a man of nature, not of 
art. His philosophy is therefore very 
simple, but sometimes sublime. Let us 
enumerate some of his virtues. He is a 
lover of peace. No lawyer here, per- 
plexing natural rights of property. No 
wanton Felen, displaying fatal charms. 
No priest with his outrageous zeal has 
Never, be- 


or envy his fellow creatures. He is con- 
tented to be what heis. Hospitable and 
humane, he is uniformly tranquil and 
cheerful, laconic in thought, word, and 
‘action. This isone great reason, and I 
think the greatest, why they have been 
constantly persecuted by nations of a dif- 
ferent disposition, and why they have al- 
ways fied before them, and been content 
to live any where, if they could only live 
in peace. Some have attributed this con- 
duct to a love of liberty. True; but 
their ideas, both of peace and liberty, are 
@ifferent from ours. The Tartar holds 
in equal estimation his dear ofium, and 
his dibertas. hey talk much of liberty 
in England, for example, but I think it 
would be less agreeable fora Tartar to 


live there, than in Russia Siberia, where 
there is less libertv. The Tartars, in- 
deed, think differently from most people 
ot Europe, and, I believe, of Africa. If 
the Virginian planters were to give their 
Negroes more commodious houses to in- 
habit, instead of their poor hats, and en- 
courage them otherwise to live in them, 
I believe the African would be of the. 
same mind as the pianter, and gladly ac- 
cept the proposal. The same thing ex- 
actly has been offered here to the Yakuti 
by the crown; they have much stronger 
inducements to accept the offer than the 
African; but they have not, and they will 


not, though no condition accompanies the 


offer. They will inhabit the ydurte. 


“ The yourte, or, asthe American Tar- 
tars call it pretty generally, wigwam, is 
in this country a substitute fora tent. In 
milder climates it is made either of skin¢ 
or bark of trees, of sedge or some other 
kind of grass. It is always of a conical 
form, not divided into apartments, having 
an aperture at the top, and the fire made 
on the ground under it. Around the sides 
of the yourte, if it is only temporary, are 
placed the baggage and furniture; if it is 
not temporary, seats for sitting and sleep- 
ing are ranged round the sides. The 
yourtes in the neighbourhood of Russian 
towns and settlements are made a little 
differently; they are sunk two or three 
feet in the ground, square, and divided 
into apartments, the frame of wood, the 
sides plastered with mud, and a flat roof 
covered with earth. The fire is m the 
centre, with a slight little chimney. 
They have two or three little windows ; 
in summer, of talc; in winter, of ice. 
One apartment of the yourte is for the 
cow, Ox, or horse, if the owner should pos- 
sess any. These yourtes resemble not a 
tent ; but remote from towns all the Tar- 
tars have tents either of skins, bark, or 
grass. 


“ The people in this country, that are 
born half Russ and half Tartar, are very 
different from ‘l'artars or Russ, and much 


superior to either of them. The Euro- 
pean nations, that intermarry most with 
other nations, are the handsomest. How 


ie may this cause be supposed to have 


made the Negro, and the Tartar, so dif. 
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CHARITY. 


ferent from the European ; or, which is 
more probable, have made the European 
so different from the Tartar and Negro ? 
‘The Commandant showed me recently a 
man descended from a Yakuti father an: 
Russian mother, and the son of this man. 
The color of the first descendent is as fair 
as the second, and both as fair as the 
Russian mother and grandmother. After 
the first descent, intermarriage has a less 
_ perceptible effect on the color. This 
change of the color by intermarriage is 
generally from the darker to the lighter. 
The color of the hair and eyes also in- 
clines to be light, but does not always ac- 
company the change of color in the skin. 
Upon the whole, asI have said before, 
with respect to difference of color with 
the Indian and European, they appear to 
me to be the effect of natural causes. I 
have given much attention tothe subject 
on this continent. Its vast extent, and the 
variety of its inhabitants, afford the best 
field in the world in which to examine it. 
By the same gentle gradation, by which 
I passed from the height of civilization at 
Petersburg to incivilization in Siberia, 
also passed from the fair European to the 
copper colored Tartar; I say the copper 
coloured Tartar, but there is the same va- 
riety of color among the Tartars in Sibe- 
via, as among the other nations of the 
earth. ‘The journal of a Russian officer, 
which I have seen, informs me that the 
Samoiedes, among whom he lived two 
years, are fairer than the Yakuti, who are 
of a light olive, and fairerthan the Ton- 
gusians, or the Buretti, who are copper 
colored. Yet the three last mentioned 
tribes are all Mongul Tartars. The 
greater part of mankind, compared with 
European civilization, are uncivilized, 
and this part are all darker than the other. 
There are no white savages, and few 
barbarous people, that are not brown or 
black.”—[ Life of Ledyard. 


RELIGIOUS CHARITY. 


“Would the heart of a Trinitarian be 
but as obediently schooled by this pas 
‘sage (let nothing be done through strife, 
ke. Orthodoxy, insiead of the 

and the vain glory which have 


given her so revolting an aspect, noth of 
pride and sterness, but put on her bowels 
of mercy, and to her truth, add tender- - 
ness—would the champions of a Saviour’s 


| dignity but learn of his meekness and 


lowliness, and while they assert him to, 
be (sod manifest in the flesh, meet the 
rerversity of gainsayers in the very spir- 
it of gentleness that he did—this were 
the wavy by which the Church militant 
might be borne onwardly and upwardly 
tothe station of the Church triumphant 
in the world. Thists the way in which 
by the mechanism of our moral nature, 
to obtain ascendancy over the hearts ot: 
men. Truth will be indebted for her. 
best victories, not to the: overthrow of 
heresy, discomfited on the field of argu-. 
ment, but to the surrender of heresy, dis- 
arined of that in which her strength and 
her stability lies—of her passionate be- 
cause provoked wilfulness. Charity will 
do waat reason cannot do. It will take 
that which letteth out of the way—even 
that wrath of man, which worketh neith- 
er the truth, nor the righteousness of 
God? * * * 
“But our time does not permit of any 
further illustration—else we might have 
shown, at greater length, how, by the ov- 
ersight of this great principle, the cause> 
both of truth and of righteousness, has 
been impeded in the world. Theologians 
have forgotten it in their controversies; 
statesmen have forgoten it in their laws. 
Never was there a greater blunder in 
legisiation than that by which the forces 
of the statute-book have been enlisted on 


the side of truth ; and error, as was quite 


natural, instead of being subdued, has- 
thereby settled down into tenfold obsti- 
nacy. ‘The glories of martyrdom have 
been transferred from the right to the 
wrong side of the question; and super- 
stition, which, in a land of perfect light 
and pertect liberty, would hide her head 
as ashamed, gathers a title to respect, 
and stands forth in a character of moral 
heroism, because of the injustice which 
has been brought to bear uponher. She 
ought, in all wisdom,to have been left 
to her own natural decay; or at least, 
reason and kindness, are the only engines. 
‘which should have been made to play 
upon her strong holds. But with an «uax- 
illary, as the mere authority of terros 
upon the one side, and such a resistance 
as that of a generous and high-minded 
indignation upon the other—there have 
arisen the clements of an interminable 
warfare. And not till truth, relieved of 
so unseemly an 2ssociate, be confined to 
the use of her proper weapons, will she 
be reinstated oo her, proper _vantaye- 


grouod, It uotim the fermentation of 
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human passions and human politics, that 
the Jessons of heayen, can be with effica- 
cy taught—and ere these lessons shall go 
in triumph.over the length. and 


breadth of the land, we must recall the. 


jmpolicy by which we have turned a 
‘whole peopie into a nation of outcasts.— 
‘Yo exclude, is surely not the way to as- 
similate, It is by pervading, instead of 
separating into an unbroken mass, and 
then-placing it off at a distance from us 
~=it is by extensively mingling with men 
of another denomination, in all the walks 
of civil and political business—it is then, 
that the occasion of converse and of 
courtesy will be indefinitely multiplied 
~—and then it will be found, that it is by 
an influence altogether opposite to the 
wrath of man, that we are enabled to 
‘work the righteousness of God.” 


Comntunicated for the Bereun: 


following was found among the pa- 
pers of a Friend in Baltimore, who died 
twenty years ago. 
Proposition First-—Whereas, in the 
‘eternal nature of things happiness cannot 
ve the inherent state of any being subject 


to mutation,and as all things which par-— 


take not of the divine nature ‘are so, man 
could no otherwise become an object of 
_ permanent happiness, than by being made 
a partaker ot this nature, united with his 


own ina marvellous and mysterious man-. 


ner. 
 Second.—A participation of the Divine 
Wature being given to all, who will open 
their hearts to receive it ; and this being 
a principle of light, life, and energy be- 
gotten by the Deity, he is styled the Fa- 
ther ; and it being his offspring, is styled 
the Son. This principle being the only 
mean by which man is enabled to attain 
to holiness, it is called the Mediator, and 
being the mean chosen by perfect wisdom 
it is called the Anointer, or Christ the 
‘Saviour; or Jesus, that is the anointed Sa- 
‘yiour, or Christ Jesus. 
_ Third.—Man, by submitting to the do- 
minion of this principle, assumes or be- 
comes clothed in the Divine nature, and 
is thus united with Christ in God, and 
heir by the inherent state of his present 


— — 


= 


being, to that condition of permauent hap- 


-piness inseparable from the Deity. 


Fourth—TYhat this anointed Saviour, 
or Christ Jesus, partaking of the essential 
nature of God, could never be so confined 
to one body as to be there only, but shew 
with such full manifestation in the person’ 
of Jesus surnamed Christ, from the 
abounding of this principle in him, as to 
become a pattern of the imitation of man- 
kind, and an exemplicationof the power 
of this principle in triumphing over death 
and corruption. 

Fifth.—TY hat it is this Divine principle 
called Christ within, that is our hope of 
glory, by the alone operation of which, 
regeneration is effected in us, and we be- 
come children of this principle or Christ, 
and subjects of his state of happiness, not 
by purchase, expatiation, or atonement, 
but by aradical change of nature through 
the efficiency thereof. 
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